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about the New Woman, and he named it The Philanderer.
Unfortunately it had to be shelved because the title
role required the acting abilities of a Charles Wyndham,
and these the slender resources of the Independent Theatre
were unable to provide. Moreover, it was doubtful whether
any fashionable West End star would have risked his repu-
tation by appearing in a play by the author of Widowers'
Houses, even if Grein had had unlimited financial backing:
better appear in a nigger minstrel troupe than in Shaw.
With nothing to lose and everything to gain, the undaunted
author immediately wrote Mrs. Warren's Profession, a play
about prostitution) Mrs. Warren being a purveyor of the
trade. This was too much for the Lord Chamberlain, who
stepped in and forbade Mrs. Warren the stage. It was
also too much for Jack Grein. And also for Bernard Shaw,
who, with the impasse created by the Censor, ceased to
function as abortive playwright in ordinary to the Inde-
pendent Theatre.
Whilst serving in that capacity, however, Shaw had
proved two things: first, that he really could write plays;
and second, that he could compete successfully with all
comers in the choice of unsavoury subjects for his plots,
Henrik Ibsen, as the saying goes, had nothing on Bernard
Shaw.
Of all the names hurled at Bernard Shaw, and they are
legion, probably the Laughing Ibsen is the one best suited
to him as he was in the early nineties. Then, as always, he
could inject laughter into everything he touched, even into
such unpromising material as slums and prostitution.
The recipe was a simple one. *I found,' he says, 'that
I had only to say with perfect simplicity what I seriously
meant just as it struck me, to make everybody laugh. My
method is to take the utmost trouble to find the right thing
to say, and then say it with the utmost levity. And all
the time the real joke is that I am in earnest.'
The Norwegian, of course, was already a translated and
established novelty in London when the Irishman was aspiring
to recognition as a playwright, and it was perhaps inevitable,
however ridiculous, that the younger man should be accused
of stealing his ideas from the older. Ridiculous, because